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lead the other nations to believe in our protestations of 
peaceful intentions, and not to awaken suspicions as to 
the uses likely to be made of our enormous national 
power. The canal ought to be opened by the passage 
through it first of a merchant vessel or fleet of merchant 
vessels. We hope that the chambers of commerce, 
boards of trade, and other great business organizations, 
as well as citizens of all classes, will at once take such 
action as will let the Government know the will of the 
country in the matter. At this critical moment in our 
history, when the international relations and influence 
of the nation are widening in every direction, it will 
be a very grave mistake to open the canal by the em- 
ployment of a ship of war. Such a vessel symbolizes 
brute force, violence, disunion and destruction. What 
ought to be symbolized is union, co-operation, frater- 
nity, moral force, trade, and peace — principles for which 
our National Union so conspicuously stands. The fol- 
lowing form of petition is suggested for the use of those 
citizens and organizations who may wish to join in an 
appeal to the Government that the new waterway may 
not, even by indirection, be dedicated to the waning 
system of war, but to the higher and larger ideals of the 
nation, and the new and greater international life which 
is hereafter to command the world. The petition may 
be modified in any way to suit local circumstances. 
When signed it should be sent to your Senator and Rep- 
resentative in Congress. 

To the President and Congress of the United States: 

The date of the opening of the Panama Canal is ap- 
proaching. A certain symbolism of the thoughts and 
purposes of the people of the United States will be asso- 
ciated with the character of the first vessel which shall 
pass through the canal. That this symbolism may be 
one of international peace and good-will, your petition- 
ers pray that the vessel thus honored shall be a messen- 
ger of peace; that it shall be a merchant ship of the 
United States. 

The main function of the Panama Canal is one of 
peace. It is to link nations more closely by bonds of 
travel and of commerce. To symbolize this purpose 
should be chosen a vessel engaged in the activities of 
peace, one sailing under the flag of the Republic, bound 
to or from the shores of this nation; one which shall 
bear the friendliness of the United States of America to 
the nations of the world, wherever its course may tend. 

These purposes of the United States could not be 
fitly symbolized by a ship of war, however great her ex- 
cellence and however perfect her equipment. The exist- 
ence of such vessels may be a necessity in an age in 
which international war is still legalized as a means o_f 
settling international differences. But the people of 
the Eepublie wish not to glorify this necessity. They 
wish that war may be made the last, and not the first, 
resort when international problems arise. At the best, 
the warship harks backward to the history of the past, 
while the ship of travel and commerce points forward 
to our nation's ideals of the future. 



This great democracy will find its future greatness not 
in conquest, not even in self-defense against would-be 
conquerors, but in friendly co-operation, the brother- 
hood of men and nations, the ennobling of the indi- 
vidual man and in increasing recognition of the worth 
of human life. 



Editorial Notes. 

The World Peace Foundation (29 A 
of lectures. Beacon street, Boston) is sending out 

the following circular notice, to which 
we call special attention: 

Nothing more impressive, more thorough, or more 
hopeful bearing upon the great movement for the sup- 
planting of the present war system of nations by the sys- 
tem of law and reason in the settlement of international 
disputes has ever been published than the Syllabus of 
Lectures on International Conciliation given at Stanford 
University by President David Starr Jordan and Prof. 
Edward B. Krehbiel, which is just issued by the World 
Peace Foundation jn Boston. The work wa,s originally 
prepared as a syllabus for the use of the students of 
Stanford University attending a course of lectures on 
this subject given "by the authors during the last two 
university years, the material being arranged solely to 
meet the needs of those hundred students from the upper 
classes of the university. The interest shown in the 
courses by the students, and in copies of the syllabus 
coming into the hands of some of the leading peace 
workers of the country, was so deep that Dr. Jordan and 
Professor Krehbiel have revised and greatly enlarged the 
syllabus, and it is now given to teachers and the public 
in a solid, paper-covered volume of 180 pages. Nothing 
could reveal more strikingly the wonderful advance of 
the peace movement in our time, the variety and breadth 
of the interests now involved in it, the searching and 
scientific character of the study being devoted to it, or 
the wealth of its literature. The history of warfare, the 
evils of war, the historical background of the present 
peace movement, the beginnings of a world legislature, 
the beginnings of a world judiciary, the conditions tend- 
ing to promote international amity, and the means of 
promoting peace are brought out in this syllabus ' of 
thirty-seven lectures, with their various sub-titles, in a 
manner never done before. The value of the syllabus 
for the professors in other universities and colleges 
where similar instruction is rapidly being organized will 
prove no greater than its value for lecturers and teach- 
ers everywhere who in various ways are addressing them- 
selves to the treatment of this commanding cause. It 
is an inexhaustible magazine of argument and reference 
for peace workers in every field of the movement. No- 
where else perhaps has the literature of the movement 
been so thoughtfully collected and so well classified, and 
the work should be in every public and university 
library to meet the needs of students. Dr. Jordan and 
Professor Krehbiel have rendered a notable service to 
every Worker for the great cause to which they are them- 
selves so constantly and intelligently devoted. The syl- 
labus will be sent by the World Peace Foundation by 
mail for $1.00 to anv address. 
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Lib I and ^ ^ e mee ^ n g °f the New York 

the Peace Library Club in the Broadway Taber- 

Movement. nade? on November U> p res ident 

Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia; Prof. Von Noe, 
of the University of Chicago; Paul Brockett, of the 
Congressional Library, and Prof. Samuel T. Dutton, of 
Columbia, discussed the relations of libraries to the 
Peace Movement. It was urged that all libraries should 
be supplied with the literature of the movement and 
that this should be so arranged as to make it accessible 
to all. In the course of his remarks Dr. Butler, in 
speaking of the standard by which work for peace should 
be judged, gave the following illustration of what a 
private organization may accomplish : 

You will remember that in 1911 there was grave fric- 
tion in Europe, and two countries, Germany and Eng- 
land, were said to have been on the brink of open hos- 
tilities. At the height of the newspaper controversy 
on the subject and bitterness of feeling that distin- 
guished gentleman, Lord Haldane, the British Minister 
of War, made an address before Oxford University on 
"The German People." He had been a student in a 
German university. The subject attracted instant atten- 
tion. Here was the Minister of War going to speak on 
the German people, and at such a time. You can imag- 
ine the interest aroused. Lord Haldane gave his ad- 
dress. Those who heard him heard a philosophical, in- 
teresting, even affectionate, address on the Germans. It 
showed sympathy and understanding of them, and there 
was not a word of hostile comment in it. 

Not a newspaper in Germany mentioned it, and very 
few of the English papers gave any of it to the public. 
A society with an eye on just such a thing at that criti- 
cal time saw at once the importance and far-reaching 
effect that such a talk from the Minister of War would 
have. It telegraphed to Lord Haldane and obtained his 
permission to have it translated into German. It was 
printed, and within a very short time it had been sent 
to 300,000 carefully selected addresses in all parts of the 
German Empire. It went to public officials, to bankers, 
to organization officers, and to many other persons. The 
newspapers took it up, and many editorial comments 
were printed upon it. In England it had a reflex ac- 
tion, and all this had its effect. 

I am entirely sure that that one act did more to re- 
lieve the tension and bring about better relations be- 
tween the two countries than anything that could have 
been done bv an official act. 



Universities 
and Peace. 



of peace. He urged that the fighting instinct should 
be taught to find its object' in ignorance, want, disease, 
and crime. Every graduate should understand the facts 
at the bottom of our civilization, and be taught the sig- 
nificance of modern trade and the mutual interdepend- 
ence of classes and states. Education relations, he de- 
clared, make the strongest ties. Canon Scott Holland, 
of St. Paul's, London, declared that war is excluded 
from the horizon of a university. There is no room for 
jealousy or competition in the world of scholarship. In 
the intellectual world, what is one man's gain is no 
one's loss. Universities, he said, can do two things for 
peace — they can educate and form opinion, and thus 
help to destroy illusions about war ; they can also revise 
the teaching of history, and so assist in readjusting 
historical values. The spirit of war, he maintained, 
is opposed to the spirit of civilization, and civilization 
is a university's only creed. The following resolution, 
offered by Dr. Carpenter, was adopted : 

This meeting recognizes in the international character 
of university learning and in the freedom of access for 
students of all races to university teaching important 
aids for the promotion of international friendship, and 
instructs the honorable secretary to forward its fraternal 
greetings to the universities of foreign countries and to 
various federations of university students. 



Death of 

Mr. Beernaert 



A most important discussion " on 
"Universities and Peace and Friend- 
ship" took place at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, England, last month. It was participated 
in by Mr. Gilbert Murray, Dr. Estlin Carpenter, Canon 
Scott Holland, and others. Dr. Murray pointed out 
that the great strength of the cause of peace is the fact 
that all thoughtful men are on its side. Dr. Carpenter 
suggested the establishment of chairs for instruction in 
industrial and commercial development and the history 



We regret to have to chronicle the 
death, at the ripe age of eighty-four, 
of Mr. Auguste Beernaert, of Brussels, 
one of the best known and honored of the statesmen 
pacifists of Europe. Mr. Beernaert, who had been 
Prime Minister of Belgium, was one of the earliest of 
European statesmen to connect himself with the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, founded by William Eandal Cre- 
mer in 1889, and he remained a devoted member of it 
till his death. He had attended nearly all its confer- 
ences from the time of its organization. His last pub- 
He act was to attend and open the Conference of the 
Union at Geneva in September, this year. He was the 
president of the Interparliamentary Conference on three 
different occasions when it met at Brussels, on the last 
of these occasions devoting a large share of the Nobel 
Peace Prize, which had been awarded to him, to the en- 
tertainment of its members. He was also one of the 
earliest members of the International Law Association, 
which was founded by Dr. James B. Miles in 1873, and 
served as its president one year. He represented Bel- 
gium in both of the Hague Conferences, and was a 
member of the Hague Court for his government. 
Though representing a small country, he was one of the 
five or six most prominent, active, and influential mem- 
bers of the First Hague Conference. The writer remem- 
bers to have seen him frequently at these conferences in 
most intimate association with Sir Julian (afterwards 
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Lord) Pauncefote, Andrew D. White, Leon Bourgeois, 
and Frederick de Martens, the other most conspicuous 
delegates. In the Second Hague Conference he was no 
less prominent and influential. Mr. Beernaert had the 
complete confidence of all his fellow-workers in the 
Interparliamentary Union. He belonged to the Cath- 
olic party of Belgium and was a devoted patriot, but he 
was also a man of large and generous views and an 
internationalist of the highest order. 



Preparations are being made by 

Peace many churches and Sunday Schools 

Sunaay. 

throughout the land to observe Peace 

Sunday again this year. Peace Sunday for the churches 
and Sunday Schools was established by the London 
Peace Congress in 1890, and has been observed in Great 
Britain and this country more and more generally each 
year since. The day falls on the 15th inst., the third 
Sunday of the month. Where ministers for special 
reasons cannot keep this day, it will be just as well, per- 
haps, to devote the 22d to this subject. The 1 Sunday 
nearest Christmas is a most suitable time to emphasize 
the principles of goodwill, kindness, and brotherhood, 
which lie at the basis of all real peace-making. There 
is special reason this year for observing the day as well 
as special need of it. The cause of international peace 
has been pushed forward by its friends throughout the 
year with unwonted devotion and energy, and the insti- 
tutions established by the Hague Conventions to take 
the place of war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes have steadily strengthened themselves in the con- 
fidence of the governments and peoples. For these the 
Peace Sunday should be a day of gratitude and thanks- 
giving. On the other hand, the terrible war in the 
Balkans and disorder and fighting in other regions make 
it all too clear that the dispositions and policies which 
lead to war are still active and powerful in many quar- . 
ters of the world. Against these the churches ought to 
throw themseleves with all their united spiritual, moral, 
and social forces, and a better occasion for doing this 
effectively than the established Peace Sunday cannot 
well be found. Our friends in all parts of the nation 
are urged to use their influence as widely as possible to 
secure the proper observance of the day in the churches 
and Sunday Schools of their community. 

What the Peace Organizations Are 
Doing. 

A special dispatch from The Hague, November 9, 
says : 

"A most conspicuous feature of the interior of the 
Carnegie Peace Palace will be a bust of the late King 
Edward. The committee of the British Peace Society 
intends thus to mark the services performed by their 



late king in the cause of international concord. The 
bust is of white marble, and has already been completed. 
It is the work of Albert Bruce-Joy, the well-known 
sculptor and supporter of Anglo-American friendship. 
The Palace of Peace, for the erection and maintenance 
of which Mr. Carnegie gave $1,500,000, will be com- 
pleted next year." 

The twenty-fifth annual report of the Department 
of Peace and Arbitration of the National W. C. T. H. 
has just been issued by the superintendent, Mrs. Hannah 
J. Bailey, Winthrop Center, Maine. Mrs. Bailey has 
included in her annual statement the reports of the 
heads of the department in twenty different States. As 
heretofore, the department has given special attention 
to work among children in the public schools, Bible 
schools, Loyal Temperance Legions; to the preparation 
of Bible readings, concert exercises, programs for meet- 
ings; to the offering of prizes to students for the best 
essays on peace ; to opposing toy weapons of warfare for 
children, military drill in schools, the indiscriminate 
sale of firearms, prize fighting, etc. The weight of the 
department was everywhere thrown in favor of the Taft 
arbitration treaties, as it is always thrown in favor of 
the most advanced international measures for the pre- 
vention of war and the maintenance of peace among the 
nations. 

A special meeting of the New York Peace Society 
was held in the Hotel Astor on November 19, at which 
Dr. Charles W. Eliot was to speak on his trip to the 
East. Dr. Eliot was prevented by illness at the last 
moment from attending, and his place was taken by 
Prince Lazarovich, of Servia, The Prince declared 
that the present encounter in the Balkans is the last 
episode in a struggle that has lasted five hundred years, 
and that permanent peace will follow it if the Balkan 
States are allowed to make the settlement themselves 
and the great powers do not interfer. Any such inter- 
ference will mean further fighting and the postpone- 
ment of ultimate peace. He urged that the Balkans be 
left in possession of their peninsula and allowed to deal 
with the situation unhampered. Andrew Carnegie pre- 
sided, and Andrew D. White, former Ambassador to 
Germany, was one of the speakers. 

At the time of the recent annual meeting of the Ger- 
man Peace Society in Berlin a special meeting was con- 
vened in the Charlottenburg town hall. The large audi- 
torium was crowded to the doors long before the com- 
mencement. All classes of Berlin citizens were repre- 
sented. The speakers were Alfred H. Fried, editor of 
the Friedens-Warte ; Pastor Nithak-Stahn, of the Em- 
peror William Memorial Church, and Dr. L. Quidde, of 
Munich. Pastor Stalin discussed the motives which 
prompt opposition to war, and his words aroused great 
enthusiasm among the hearers. Dr. Quidde also aroused 
much enthusiasm by his advocacy of a complete cessa- 
tion of armaments — a general, simultaneous, interna- 
tional disarmament as the only hope of permanent world 
peace. 

Lucia Ames Mead, the foremost woman lecturer on 
peace in the country, has had a busy autumn in New 
England. Her itinerary has included the Normal 
School, Keene, N. H. ; Maine Federation of Women's 
Clubs, Bath, Me. ; Woman's Club, Greenfield, Mass. ; In- 



